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A TLife of Real Fun 


I wonder if you ever had a taste of real fun, 

Ever go a-fishing with a pole, line and gun? 

I wonder if you ever shot a turtle on a log, 

Or ever treed a squirrel by the barking of your dog? 


I wonder if you ever had a stone bruise on your heel? 
Ever take your grist to an old country mill? 

I wonder if you ever heard an old dinner horn, 

Or began your plowing when the dew was on the corn? 


I wonder if you ever raised a good tobacco crop? 
Ever blow the bellows in a country blacksmith shop? 
Wonder if you ever tracked a rabbit in the snow, 

Or hunted coons at midnight many years ago? 


I wonder if you ever tried to ride a yearling colt? 
Ever try to milk a cow and get an awful jolt? 
I wonder if you ever led a calf by ear and tail, 
Or ever tried to kill a lizzard, running on a rail? 


I wonder if you ever built a rail pen for the pigs? 
Ever feel the tickle of the limber hazel twigs? 

I wonder if you ever dug potatoes by the peck, 
Or ever tried to wring a last year’s chicken neck? 


I wonder if you ever chased a rabbit in a t: se? 

Ever transact business with a small sized bumblebee? 
I wonder if you ever saw a yaller jacket’s nest, 

Or ever heard a screech owl yell his very level best? 


I wonder if you ever worked an old contrary mule? 
Ever play town ball while at the country school? 
Ever use a turning pole and try to skin a cat, 

Or ever pick blackberries in your old straw hat? 


I wonder if you ever had a wheat beard in your eye? 
Ever try to get it out and thought that you would die? 
I wonder if .you ever wore a laydown paper collar? 
Ever need a suit of clothes and couldn’t raise a dollar? 


I wonder if you ever used a scythe to mow the briars? 
Ever drive a wagon and lose one of the tires? 

I wonder if you ever went wading in the creek, 

Or ever had your gumwax adhere to your cheek? 


I wonder if you ever wore blue drillen clothes? 

Ever go with one suspender with a rag tied round your toes? 

I wonder if you ever had chills every other day, 

And took your quinine from a spoon in the good old-fashioned way? 


I wonder if you ever made a scarecrow for the crows? 
Ever dress him up with your father’s Sunday clothes? 

I wonder if you ever made a two-story martin box, 

Or ever went barefooted till your mother darned your sox? 


I wonder if you ever turned 

The grindstone for your dad, 

And have him bear down on the scythe 
With all the strength he had? 


Did you ever throw green apples at a swinging hornet’s nest? 

Ever shear a sheep and have it kick you in the breast? 

I wonder if the new-ground plow cut a root that struck your shin? 
Ever use the silks of corn for whiskers on your chin? 


I wonder if you ever fed an old molasses mill? 

Ever burn brush piles in the clearing on the hill? 

If you ‘have, then you have tasted of the joy 

That only comes to him, who was once a country boy. 


M. H. LOCKYEAR, President, 
Lockyear’s Business College, Evansville, Ind. 
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South-Western Publishing Co. 


WAieages HE SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
gees PS; COMPANY was organized and incorpo- 
i FS) rated in 1904 for the purpose of engaging 
GL in the publication and sale of commercial 
Gr A) textbooks. The company was originally 
located in Knoxville, Tennessee, where, during the 
first year of its existence, it occupied a single office 
with a total floor space of only 500 square feet. Dur- 
ing the year 1904 the company published its first text 
which was entitled ‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Office Practice’. The manuscript for this book was 
prepared and written by a man who had a wide business 
and teaching experience, but who was not known to 
the general teaching public. The book was published 
by a company which had just been organized and 
which had never been in touch with the schools or 
teachers, hence was entirely unknown to those who 
might be interested in a new publication on the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping. 
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Under these circumstances it is to be expected that 
the company did not do a large business during the 
' first few years following its organization. However, 
the business continued to grow until in 1906 the offices 
of the company were occupying a floor space of 6,000 
square feet. In 1910 it was decided to move the offices 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, in order that it might be more 
centrally located, nearer to the source’of raw material. 
and where better shipping facilities could be obtained. 
Suitable office space was obtained at 222 Main Street, 
where a total floor space of 8,000 square feet was 
occupied. 
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Ghe Blome Office 


°OUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING co 


Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Up to this time the company had not 
undertaken the publication of any 
additional books. The “20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Office Practice’’ text 
had been revised and reprinted several 
times. In 1912 this book was again 
revised and the name changed to 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting’. By this time the com- 
pany had begun to branch out and 
undertake the publication of addi- 
tional books on commercial subjects, 
the first of these being Peters’ Busi- 
ness Speller. Two years later, in 1914, 
it again became necessary to move 
in order to obtain sufficient floor 
space for the offices. The company 
moved to 309 West Third Street, 
where for the past ten years it has 
occupied a six-story building with a 
total floor space of 16,000 square feet. 


On April 1, 1924, the company 
moved into new quarters at the corner 
of Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where it now occupies an eight- 
story building with a total floor space 
of 35,000 square feet. In addition to 
the home office in Cincinnati, the 
company maintains branch offices in 
Chicago, New York City and San 
Francisco, occupying a floor space 
totaling 10,000 square feet. On the 
following pages will be found photo- 
graphs of the various buildings occu- 
pied by the company’s offices, interior 
views of home and branch offices and 
photographs of officers and employees. 


The rapid growth of the company’s 
business has been phenomenal. The 
volume of business, as represented by 
sales, has increased during the twenty 
years to more than two hundred 
times the amount of the sales in 1904, 

which did not exceed $3,100.00. This, 
sndieaianaliie. has been due to the 
merits of its publications, the prompt 
attention given to business, and the 
efficient service and courteous treat- 
ment extended to customers. 


The company now publishes an 
extensive line of commercial text- 
books for use in schools of secondary 
and college grade. This includes 
books relating to Bookkeeping. Ac- 


no 


counting, Auditing, Income Tax Pro- 
cedure, Commercial Law, Business 
Arithmetic, Business English, Sales- 
manship, Typewriting, Business Writ- 
ing, Rapid Calculation, Business Cor- 
respondence, and Spelling. 


It has always been the policy of the 
company to render every possible 
service that might be of value to its 
customers and to the teachers using 
its publications. It has been felt 
that it is just as much the business of 
the company to render service as it is 
to sell books. The services rendered 
to schools and teachers may be divided 
into four classes, as follows: 


Information Service. 
Employment Service. 


The Balance Sheet. 
C. P. A. Service. 


A special department is conducted 
for the purpose of providing informa- 


tion regarding teaching methods, 
courses of study, textbooks, etc. Any 
school official or teacher, whether a 


customer or not, is entitled to make 
use of this service. If we do not have 
available the desired information or 
data, we are always glad to obtain it 
if possible. 


The Employment Department 
one of the most important service 
departments of the company. The 
purpose of the department is to assist 
competent teachers of commercial 
subjects in securing positions when 
available, and to assist those who are 
in need of teachers. The department 
is not a teacher’s agency operated for 
profit. No charges are made for the 
service rendered. The information in 
regard to vacancies comes to us 
through direct correspondence with 
school officials and through our sales- 
men. It is a pleasure to cooperate 
with an employer in securing a capable 
teacher and to cooperate with a 
teacher in securing a position. 


is 


During the past year we received 
three hundred seventy calls for com- 
mercial teachers. We keep a com- 
plete record of the qualifications of 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Loretto M. Willenborg 
Purchasing Agent 


Clara E. Herzog 
Employment Dept. 


Lera Elswick 
Editorial Department 
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Permelia M. Davis 
Head Bookkeeper 


Esther Schmerr 
C. P. A. Department 


Margaret A. Ellerman 
Billing Department 
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Gertrude Baechle 
Order Department 


Rosina E. Ebert 
Filing Department 


Wilhelmina L. Kile 
Secretary to N. Y. Mgr. 
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New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
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D. C. Brown, District Manager Robert Brown, Office Manager 
Chicago Office Chicago Office . 


Branch Office Building Anterior Views 
. Branch Offices 

















Office of the Manager 
New York City 











542 South Dearborn Street Stenographic Department 
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Frank Kohl 
Assembling Dept. 


Chas. Galbraith 
Cutting Dept. 











A. H. Bunker 
Superintendent 
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G. H. Ross C. W. Tindall 
Receiving Dept. Shipping Dept. N. Y. 
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A Plage of “South-Western” Publications 
——-«A | 








20th Century Holmes’ Ross’s McKinsey’s 
Bookkeeping and Personality and Business Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Salesmanship Correspondence Accounting 





Curry and Rubert’s Peters’ Peters’ Smith’s 
Business Arithmetic Commercial Law Business Speller Rapid Calculation 
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Public Accounting Income Tax Ross’s 20th Century 
and Auditing Procedure Business English Touch Typewriting 
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20th ANNIVERSARY 
(Continued from page 5) 


each commercial teacher who is reg- 
istered with us. Our salesmen cover 
the entire United States, and each is 
supposed to be acquainted with all 
the teachers of commercial subjects 
in his territory. Our recommenda- 
tions of teachers are based upon the 
records kept in the Employment De- 
partment and the reports of our 
salesmen. Since the department is 
conducted without charge, it is evi- 
dent that there is no incentive for 
recommending teachers who are. not 
properly qualified for the position 
sought. All correspondence in regard 
to teachers is held to be confidential. 


The Balance Sheet is the house 
magazine of the company. It is 
a magazine for commercial teachers 


and others who are interested in 
commercial education, and is _ sent 
upon request to those interested, 


without charge. It is made up al- 
most entirely from copy furnished 
by teachers. We welcome, for pub- 
lication, articles, addresses, letters, 
problems, exercises, questions for class 
discussion, announcements, conven- 
tion programs, and news items which 
may be of general interest to com- 
mercial teachers. ‘“The Balance Sheet”’ 








Electrically Driven Addressograph 
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is sent to 30,000 commercial teachers 
each month and is addressed auto- 
matically on an addressograph. 


The C. P. A. Department is another 
service department of the company. 
Instruction is offered by correspond- 
ence in Accountancy and Income Tax 
Procedure. These courses are avail- 
able to commercial teachers only. A 
nominal charge is made to cover the 
actual cost of the material used in 
connection with the course and to 
cover the fees charged by the ac- 
countants .who review the working 
papers. These courses have proven 
to be very popular. This department 
was organized in 1918. Since that 
time nine hundred eighty-two com- 
mercial teachers have subscribed for 
the accounting course and two hun- 
dred forty-seven for the course in 
income tax procedure. 


In conclusion, may we take this 
opportunity to thank our many cus- 
tomers for their generous patronage 
during the past twenty years. We 
hope our customers have been able to 
obtain good results from the use of 
our publications and we trust that our 
services have always been satisfactory. 
It is our intention to continue the 
policies which have been carried out 
since the organization of the company 
and to make such improvements as 
may become possible in the future. 





Filing Dept. 
New York Office 


M. R. Dunning 
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THRIFT IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
by 


WILLARD 


For a teacher to write on the subject of 
“Thrift”? may seem a rather unappropriate 
subject, but when you take into consideration 
that only three out of every hundred people, 
when they lay down their earthly toil, are able 
to pay their steerage to that ‘‘Better Land’’, I 
feel that I do not owe my readers an apology. 
I am a thorough believer in the teaching of 
Thrift in our schools and although I may be 
one of the ninety-seven out. of the hundred, 
I get a great deal of consolation in the fact 
that when I attended school Thrift was an 
unheard-of subject. I am sure that this ex- 
cuses me of my “existing’’ method of living. 

The school banking sys- 
tem, though of rather 
recent origin, is now hold- 
ing an important place 
in our public and private 
schools. Up to the past 
two or three years it was 
looked upon as a grade 
school proposition and 
in most cases the habit 
was not well enough estab- 
lished by the time the stu- 
dent reached high school 
and the elementary train- 
ing did not bear fruit. 
The high schools of our 
county have realized this 
important training of the 
youth and a great number 
are giving it part of the 
school time. 
it bears larger dividends 


for the time expended two years. 

than any other school 

activity Illinois. He has been teaching commercial 
Althou ey eoveral neod subjects for the past eleven years. 

a 2 cel] <Mt: Indra is a graduate of the Ellsworth 

ro ra insta , School of Commerce, Iowa Falls, 

“Thrift” systems in 

schools, I will endeavor College, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


only to explain briefly 
the plan of “Thrift, In- 
corporated” of Chicago, which we are 
using. I have in mind several ways in which 
a school could install its own system, but 
feel by giving a general plan of one of these 
thoroughly organized systems you also 
could work out your own salvation, if you 
cared to do so. I believe that much detailed 
work can be avoided, nevertheless, by work- 
ing through one of these corporations. I 
might say, as a whole, we are very much 
pleased with the system we are -using. 


sota Universities. 


“Thrift, Incorporated” sends a representa- 
tive to your city, where he gets the authori- 
zation of the local Board of Education to 
install their system in your schools. After 
receiving this authorization the representative 





of the Teachers’ Commercial Course, Ellsworth nishes the 


he has taken special work at Iowa and Minne- 


H. INDRA 


visits the banks of your city, explaining their 
plan, and endeavors to enlist one or all of 
them to act as depositaries for savings re- 
ceived. The subject is presented to the 
banks as a business proposition, having a 
definite value to the banks in that it pro. 
vides, for the present, a far-reaching adver- 
tising campaign, and for the future, which 
is of more importance, worth-while saving 
depositors that have been trained during 
their early life to save systematically and to 
save to deposit in that particular bank. 

The expense of putting this system in 
banks is large, and it generally exceeds what 
they are accustomed to 
pay for any form of 
advertising, but figures 
can be shown that it 
pays big dividends. A 
three-year contract is 
made with the bank or 
banks acting as deposi- 
taries, whereby the op- 
erating company is paid 
by the bank or banks a 
certain amount for each 
child enrolled in the school 
system. This enrollment 
is taken annually. No 
guarantee is made by the 
bank as to the amount 
of deposits, although the 
operating company does 
guarantee that fifty per- 


I feel that Mr. Indra is head of the Commercial De- cent of the students en- 
partment of the East High School, Waterloo, rolled 
Iowa, where he has been located for the past : : 
Previous to coming to Waterloo, POSitors. 
he taught in the High School at Galesburg, to use a follow-up system 


will become de- 
They also agree 


to keep the issue alive 
within the school. The 
Iowa, and Operating company fur- 
banks. with 
all supplies necessary to 
carry on the work in the 
school and at the banks. 
The Board of Education reserves the right to 
dispose of the plan whenever it seems, in 
their opinion, best to do so. 

Personally, I believe that it is best for 
every bank in the city to take over the plan 
and to pro-rate the expenses according to 
the benefits received. Often students refuse 
to bank at one place or another, or their 
parents refuse to let them, for various reasons. 
If more than one bank is used it would be 
necessary for each student when making 
initial deposit to signify in which bank he 
wishes to place his savings. The distribution 
of deposit a and money could be handled 
easily through the local Clearing House. 


The school is furnished with signature 


In addition to this 
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cards and bank books. When the student 
makes his first deposit he fills out a signature 
card, which is sent to the bank, and the fol- 
lowing week he is presented with a pass book. 
Each book has space for one deposit per week 
for thirty-three weeks which is generally 
sufficient for one year’s banking. The book 
consists of three record sheets, each having 
room enough to record eleven deposits, and 
back of each record sheet are eleven deposit 
slips. Every time a deposit is made the date, 
amount deposited, and the total amount on 
deposit is recorded on the recording sheet, and 
with the use of a carbon paper the deposit for 
each week is also made on one of the deposit 
slips back of the record sheet. The carbon 
copy is detached, which is the student’s 
deposit slip, and is sent to the bank. This is 
the only record kept by the bank, these slips 
being placed in a file made for that purpose. 
Every book and slip has a number which 
corresponds to the student’s number at.the 
bank. All deposits draw interest, which is 
taken care of at the bank. 

lo create an efficient organization for col- 
lecting deposits and keeping up the interest 
until correct habits are formed is no small 
task, but a more interesting project I could 
not imagine. I am aware of the fact that 
our organization is far from perfect, but 
owing to the fact that.a previous one failed 
here, and that we are having good success 
with the work now, indicates that a brief 
summary of how we carry on the work might 
be helpful to some and interesting to others. 

The first step in starting a banking system 
in a high school, as in putting any product 
on the market, is to get endorsed by influen- 
tial people. The influential people in any 
high school are naturally the Principal and 
Teachers. Students are not always depend- 
able and teachers help to keep the issue alive. 
The next thing of importance is the picking 
of cashiers—students who are willing to give 
time to the work, and who will practice what 
they preach. It has been our experience 
that few students make good cashiers and 
that they must be picked with the greatest 
of care. As far as possible, cashiers should 
be chosen from the Commercial Department 
and should be taking some subject under the 
Thrift Supervisor in order that personal 
conferences may be held without inconven 
ience to the supervisor or cashier. After the 
product is thoroughly sold to the Principal 
and Teachers and an efficient group of cash- 
iers have been chosen, you are ready to 
start the wheels in motion. 

Our school has the “home-room system’’— 
students going directly to their classes in the 
morning and after lunch instead of going to 
in assembly. A cashier is appointed for 
each room and one for each row in the study 
hall, which accommodates students who do 
not have first-hour classes. The cashiers 
work their rooms more or less every day, but 
the day before Bank Day special effort is put 
forth. We bank the first thing after lunch on 
Monday. Just before the students go to 
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lunch on Monday, the teachers generally 
remind them of the coming event and that 
they should be sure to bring their money and 
bank books, if they are at Heue. About ten 
minutes before banking time the cashiers 
come to the Commercial Office to get mate- 
rial and any information the supervisor may 
have for them, after which they go to their 
rooms to collect deposits. As each student 
deposits the entry is made in his bank book, 
deposit slip detached, and the transaction 
recorded on a cashier’s slip. We have uni- 
form cashier slips which are mimeographed 
in the Commercial Department. This is 
excellent work also for the bookkeeping 
students in ruling. The following informa- 
tion is recorded for each depositor: Name, 
amount of deposit today, total amount on 
deposit, grade in school, and number of bank 
book. The slip also has a place for room 
number, number of students present, cash- 
ier’s name, name of teacher in charge of room, 
number of students depositing, and increase 
or decrease in percentage over last week. 

We encourage that pass books be left with 
the teacher so that students will not forget 
them on Bank Day, as many students use 
this as an excuse for not banking. We have 
overcome this difficulty to a certain extent by 
having the cashiers telephone these habitual 
forgetters during the lunch hour on Monday. 

There seems to be greater indifference in the 
study halls, gym classes and music classes 
than in any other rooms. No doubt this is 
due to the fact that these students are not 
associated together every day in the week 
and lack the essential class pride. In order 
to make your work a success it is absolutely 
necessary that the study halls and these 
special classes are won over as they generally 
contain a large number of students. During 
the past year our Salesmanship and Adver- 
tising class did much to stir up enthusiasm 
in these as well:as other rooms. 

Last year we started out with 165 depos- 
itors out of an enrollment of 700 students. 
The year ended with 55% of our enrollment 
participating regularly. Our average num- 
ber of depositors for the year was 340, with 
an average amount deposited of $110.99. 
Our highest number of 100% rooms was 12. 
This year we started out with 343 depositors 
out of an enrollment of 705 and on last Bank 
Day 88% of our students deposited. The 
average number of depositors this year up to 
date is 455, and the average amount deposited 
$129.29. Last week 27 rooms and 3 study 
hall rows went 100%. The proposition is 
growing in momentum and challenges are 
flying thick and fast between rooms to obtain 
supremacy in percentage each Bank Day, 
and for the rest of the year. Of course there 
are students that cannot participate but I 
feel safe in saying that 95% of any student 
body can be reached through persistent 
effort. Are the benefits lasting? Last sum- 
mer 70% of our depositors banked regularly 
at our depository down town. You answer 
the question. 
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A TWO-YEAR COURSE IN TYPEWRITING 





E. F. BURMAHLN* 


FIRST HALF-YEAR TYPEWRITING 
COURSE 


Time: Eighteen weeks; one 
minute period five times per week. 

Special Drill and Speed development 
work each week. A simple and alphabetic 
sentence is placed on the 
board for students’ daily 
warming up practice at 
beginning of each day’s 
typewriting work. Stu- 
dents start off practic- 
ing the minute they sit 
down to their machines. 
As soon as the official 
school tardy bell rings, 
time is called, paper is 
spaced up five spaces, and 
the students are off for 
a five-minute speed test 
of whatever sentence the 
teacher designates. Some- 
times other frequency 
drills or necessaries that 
need improvement are 
taken into account at 
this practice period. The 
student keeps a daily 
record of his results in these contests which 
will show him his direct progress. 


forty-five 


Once a week, usually on Wednesday or 
Thursday, an official simple or alphabetic 
sentence test is given, the results of which 
are compiled in regular standard form and 
posted on bulletin boards in the typewriting 
room. Also the percentage of increase or 
decrease in the typewriting room. Also the 
percentage of increase or decrease of classes 
I, 2, 3 and 4 over their previous week’s record 
should be shown. The above records with 
recapitulation statistics should be filed in 
official file in the typewriting department for 
yearly comparisons. 


The simple and alphabetic sentences are 
given to all typewriting students who have 
covered the keyboard. In these sentence 
tests, the simple one is given with the idea 
of developing speed, whereas the alphabetic 
sentence covers the keyboard technique. For 
real beginners we provide other simple key 
board exercises. 


The fourth and fifth months three-minute 
credential tests are given once a week in ad- 
dition to the sentence test. 


*Mr."Burmahin is supervisor of commercial education in the High Schools of Houston, Texas. 





E. F. Burmahlin 


Passing Requirement at close of first 
half-year typewriting course. 
(a) One-minute simple sentence test. 
Rate: 35 words per minute. 
(b) One-minute alphabetic sentence test. 
Rate: 25 words per minute. 
(c) Three-minute cre 
dential test. 
Rate: 25 words 
per minute, 
errors restricted 
to three. 
All of the above, ot 
course, is strictly new test 
material. 


SECOND HALF-YEAR 
TYPEWRITING 
COURSE 

Time: Eighteen weeks; 
one forty-five minute 
period five times per week 

_. Special Drill and 
Speed development 
work each week. Sim- 
ple and alphabetic sen- 
tence practice and tests, 
same as in first half year. In addition, a 
weekly five-minute credential test is given. 
As soon as a student can write a gross o1 
total of 125 words in five minutes, he should 
be given a ten-minute credential test. 

Passing Requirement. 

(a) Letter 


Rate: 30 words per minute. 
(b) Letter 
Rate: 30 words per minute. 


Five-minute credential test. 
Rate: 30 words per minute, 
stricted to five. 


errors re 


THIRD HALF-YEAR TYPEWRITING 
COURSE 
Time: Eighteen weeks; one forty-five 


minute period five times per week. 

Special drill and speed development work 
each week. Simple and alphabetic sentence 
practice and tests, same as in first half-year. 
In addition, a ten-minute credential test 
once a week. 

Passing Requirement. 

Ten-minute credential! test. 
Rate: 35 words per miaute, 
restricted to ten. 
(Concluded on page 39) 


errors 


When our 


representative visited the schools of Houston recently, he became interested in the charts which Mr. Burmahin 
had prepared for use in keeping a record of the progress of each student receiving instruction in typewriting. We 


are very glad that it is possible to reproduce these charts. 


(See pages 19 and 20.) Mr. Burmahin has also agreed 


to prepare a series of bookkeeping charts for publieation in the September issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet.” 
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WHAT THE BUSINESS MAN EXPECTS OF A 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 


by 


J. RION McKISSICK* 


SSIGNMENT to me of this subject 
A carries two broad implications which 
I hasten to limit. While I am an em- 
ployer, I do not claim to be much of a business 
man. Nor have I had extensive experience 
with school graduates. What I shall have to 
say is based largely on.the observations of 
men who have far more knowledge of the 
finished product of our secondary schools 
than I possess. So far as the high school is 
concerned, my sentiments are like those of 
the old farmer who by mistake boarded a 
special trolley car carrying some college 
alumni to a class reunion. As it was in the 
pre-Volstead days, refreshments were plenti- 
ful and the farmer partook freely of them. 
Finally, it occurred to someone to ask him, 
“Are you an alumnus?’”’ Whereupon he 
replied, ‘‘No, but I am in favor of it.” 

First of all the business man has the right 
to expect that the high school graduate of 
today shall demonstrate that he is better 
fitted for work than the high school graduate 
of earlier years, because he has had the ad- 
vantage and the opportunity of a better and 
broader education under more efficient and 
better trained teachers. When the average 
man contemplates the vast improvement in 
plant, equipment, teaching staff and direction 
of the high school, as well as the very con- 
siderable increase in expenditures for such 
institutions, he feels that the product should 
also be much improved. Such, of course, is 
not always the case. However detrimental 
such a tendency may be to higher education, 
the notion is spreading among the masses 
that modern high school education is all that 
is needed for the work of the world. 

The business man neither expects nor 
desires that the high school graduate shall 
have had an undue degree of educational 
training for a particular business. The treas- 
urer of the Stetson Shoe Company had this 
in mind when he declared: ‘‘We don’t want 
boys taught to make shoes in school. We 
can teach them better here at the factory. 
We want them educated by the schools. We 
need adaptable men, intelligent men, inter- 
ested men, who see that their welfare and our 
welfare are one welfare.’’ If I could do so 
now, I should attend a school of journalism, 
not to learn the technical and mechanical 
side of the vocation, but to have the immeas- 
urable benefit of specially arranged courses 
in history, science, economics, political sci- 
ence, logic and other subjects to which I paid 
so little heed when I was receiving my forma! 


*Editor of Greenville (South Carolina) Piedmont. 


education. How often have | realized that 
the courses I thought of small value in my 
college days would have been invaluable to 
me in after life, had I given them proper 
attention. What the business man desires 
of the high school graduate is that he shall 
have the will and the intelligence to keep on 
learning when he has gone to work, as well 
as the ability to apply the general principles 
of what he has learned to the particular 
vocation in which he is engaged. 

The business man certainly expects that 
the high school graduate shall have soundly 
and thoroughly mastered the three R’s, yet 
often he is disillusioned. The high school 
graduate may be able to figure accurately, 
but frequently he does not write or spell cor- 
rectly, which evidences that he has not re- 
ceived the maximum benefit from his reading. 
In the course of a long newspaper career, I 
have handled manuscripts of many high 
school and college graduates and I have been 
amazed at the poor spelling of many of them, 
as well as the ignorance of the simplest rules 
of grammar displayed by great numbers. The 
impression I retain is that few people write 
clear, concise, simple, correct English. When 
it comes to spelling, many a college professor, 
many a local superintendent of education, 
many a big business man, and many a min- 
ister of the Gospel not only misspells atro- 
ciously, but also commits assault, battery 
and mayhem against the King’s’ English. 
Why is it that correct punctuation and cap- 
italization are almost lost arts? Many busi- 
ness men disregard letters of application for 
work which show upon their face that the 
writers are so careless, slovenly, inaccurate 
or ignorant that their education never took. 

The business man expects that the high 
school graduate shall have some mental 
curiosity, so that he will study his job and 
find out everything he can about it and how 
he ought to do it, so that he will see and do 
other things than those he is told to do. With 
his training, he should have some vision and 
some ambition to be something more than a 
mere routine worker. Every business man 
can profit by new blood and new ideas. 

The business man expects self-confidence 
of the high school graduate, but not senseless 
conceit. Some years ago a youth just out of 
school applied to a newspaper for a try-out 
as a reporter. In a few days he conclusively 
demonstrated his complete innocence of any 
knowledge of writing and his lack of capacity 
to learn anything about it. So he sent in a 


(Concluded on page 24) 


An address delivered at the last annual meeting of the 
South Carolina State Teachers’ Association in Columbia. March 14, 1924. 
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20th CENTURY BOO 


MOST EXTENSIVELY USED TEXT FOR INSTR 
IN SCHOOLS 


A survey of the schools of secondary grade in the 
regular commercial course in which bookkeeping is { 
5,765 of these schools are teaching “‘20th Century t 
in the United States, offering instruction of secondary h 
keeping and Accounting”. These schools include the 9 school: 
business schools, and other schools which offer in: gt 
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letter of resignation, the astounding feature 
of which was his printed letterhead: ‘John 
Smith, Short Stories and Scenarios.’’ How- 
ever, usually it does not require much buffet- 
ing with the matter-of-fact world to bring to 
earth the lad who in his fancy had been 
another Alexander, Napoleon, Shakespeare, 
Wilson or Edison. 


The business man expects the high school 
graduate to be obedient to authority, to 
know how to carry a message to Garcia, to 
execute orders without hesitation or question, 
to work with the team. The young man who 
cannot take orders will rarely ever rise to a 
position where he can give them. I know of 
several high school graduates of exceptional 
talents who will never get anywhere because 
they resent instructions from superiors. 


The business man expects that the high 
school graduate shall have the will and the 
capacity to work—if need be, to work with 
his hands. The most general criticism I have 
heard as to high school graduates is that too 
many of them want soft, easy jobs, would 
rather be clerks or soda jerkers than do hard 
work in some vocation with promise of a 
worthier future, are indifferent to the truth 
that real labor, even rough labor of the hands, 
often has been and often will be the first rung 
on the ladder of success. Just the other day 
| was told of the complaint of one of the 
biggest construction men in the State that 
he needed young men of brains who were 
willing to work hard with their hands at the 
outset, yet he could find no high school 
graduates who were willing to accept such 
opportunities, John M. Holmes, general 
secretary of the Greenville Y. M. C. A., 
who has long studied and come into contact 
with high school boys in many places, says 
in his admirable book, ‘‘Talks to High School 
Boys”: 


“A high school boy, after graduation, was 
asked by a friend one day, ‘What are you 
doing now?’ ‘Oh’, said the boy, ‘I have just 
the kind of job I always wanted. I go to 
work at 12 o'clock, get off at 1, and have an 
hour for dinner’.”” — 


“In a joking way, the boy had expressed 
the desire and point of view of many boys”’, 
says Mr. Holmes. ‘‘They would like to have 
an easy time in life. If he could get a position 
in which he was employed for an hour a day 
and had an hour for dinner and the job paid 
enough for him to live on, he would take the 
work in preference to a man’s job at eight 
or ten hours a day at larger pay. These 
people want an easy existence in which they 
will secure the rewards of life without paying 
the necessary price for them. Let others 
sacrifice if they wish; but not they.” 


Finally, the business man expects that the 
high school graduate shall have and be ruled 
by high moral principles. He looks for a 
young man or woman who has solid character, 
who works as hard when his or her employer 
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is out of town as when he is in the office, who 
is on time all the time, who will not keep 
watching the clock, who will not begin to 
quit half an hour before the day’s work is 
done, who is honest in everything. If the 
high school graduate is not reliable, if he 
does not practice good morals, he is a failure, 
no matter how fine his ability may be or how 
thorough his training. If he lacks a proper 
sense of obligation, if he will not pay his 
debts, of what avail are all his years of edu- 
cation? The more experience I gain in the 
employment of young men, the more I value 
good character. Why is it that there is so 
much deficiency in this particular? The 
home, of course, ought to be the training 
school for character, but we may as well face 
the facts, realize that the home often fails 
herein, and provide a place somewhere in the 
curriculum for the inculcation of sound prin- 
ciple. Better late than never. While | 
believe in the doctrine of separation of church 
and state, I am (nevertheless forced to the 
conclusion that the principles of right living 
and right doing laid down in the Bible ought 
to be taught and reiterated and drilled home 
to the heart in every school in this republic. 
Without sound character, there can be no 
worthy success. Every high school graduate 
ought to know and believe and practice one 
truth above all others—and that is that a 
career founded on bad character is as a house 
built upon the shifting sands. 


South Carolina’s most marvelous and 
inspiring progress in the past decade has 
been in the establishment, development and 
improvement of high schools, yet it is but an 
earnest of what is yet to be. Nor have we 
builded in vain. While defects appear in 
some of their finished product, they belong 
to a minority, not a majority. I, for one, 
have serene faith that from the high schools 
is coming and will come forth a more en 
lightened, a more efficient, and a more 
useful citizenship than the Palmetto State 
has ever known before. The best in South 
Carolina, I do believe, is yet to be. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


A Certified Public Accountant and an ex- 
perienced accounting instructor desires con- 
nection with school where good accounting 
practice could be established. Well educated, 
tactful and pleasing personality. Mr. School 
Man, a good opportunity to establish a Certi- 
fied Public Accounting and Auditing Depart- 
ment in your institution. Correspondence 
invited. Address, No. 183. 


Wanted, a position as teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand, English, Business Arithmetic, 
or Elementary Bookkeeping by a lady teacher 
with an A. B. degree. Have taught high 
school English and Shorthand for eight years. 
Prefer a position as assistant teacher in a 
business college. Available any time after 
May 21. Address, No. 184. 


Summer position wanted by young man. 
Past five years head of a commercial depart- 
ment in a boys’ military school. Services 
available July 1. Salary secondary. Address, 
No. 185 
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NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION IN 
BOOKKEEPING 


NOTE. We reproduce below in the left hand column the 230th High School Examination, as prepared by 
the University of the State of New York for use in January, 1924. Credit is due F. A. Wilkes, Specialist in the 
Division of Vocational and Extension Education of the State Department of Education at Albany, New York, 
that we are privileged to publish these questions. In the right hand column will be found references to the “‘zoth 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” text (15th edition) wherein the answer to each question or parallel prob- 
lems may be found, reference being made to the specific section or chapter of the text which is applicable to the 
question or problem. This information is given for the benefit of those teachers in any state who may want to use 
the examination questions as a basis for review work or class quizzes. 


BOOKKEEPING I * 


Vinimum time requirement five recitations a week 
for a school year.) 

1. Using journal, cash book, sales journal and pur- 
chases journal, find the capital and make, with sufficient 
explanations, the correct entries for opening the books of 
Charles Martin and recording the following transactions: 

On December 1, 1923, the ledger accounts of Charles 
Martin, a retail merchant of Elmira, N. Y., showed the 
following assets and liabilities: Merchandise inventory, 
$1,955.90; real estate (garage), $3,000; delivery equip- 
ment, $2,500; accounts receivable (George Brewer & Co.. 
$1,760.65, Cassel & Co., $645.40); accounts payable 
(V. Wallace & Sons, $1,246.83, M. C. Case & Bros., 
$375.25); cash $1,760.13. 

Dec. 3. Bought of M. C. Case & Bros., terms 2/10 n/30, 

merchandise $642.25. Paid by check G. 

Ellsworth rent for the month of January, $250. 

4. Sold to Cassel & Co., terms 3/10 n/30, mer- 
chandise $370.60. 

Paid by check M. C. Case & Bros. for their 

invoice of November 26, $375.25, less 2‘% 


wa 


20TH CENTURY 


y vessel : BOOKKEEPING AND 

7. Cassel & Co. paid their invoice of November 30, Eee 
$645.40, less 2% discount. Bought of V. 1. This exercise is parallel 
Wallace & Sons, terms 2/10 n/30, merchandise or similar to the exercise used 
$480.35. in connection with the model 

8. Paid in cash clerks’ salaries $50. Cash sales \\ set developed in Chapter VI. 
$290.45. a 


: : ary It is also similar to Exercise 
12. George Brewer & Co. sent us a check for $1,000 


( No. 26, page 75. The books 
to apply on account. Paid by check M. C. 


C » Pac of account used in connection 
Case & Bros. for their invoice of December 3. with the model set and Ex- 


13. Gave V. Wallace & Sons our 30-day interest- ercise No. 26 are the same as 
bearing note for $1,246.83. those required in the exam- 

14. Cassel & Co. paid their invoice of December 4, ination. 
taking advantage of the terms. 

15. Paid clerks $50. Cash sales $342.60. 

17. Paid by check V. Wallace & Sons’ invoice ol 
December 7, less the discount. 

18. Sold to S. Morgan, terms n/30, merchandise 


$291. 
22. Paid in cash clerks’ salaries $50. Cash sales 
$310.75. 


26. Bought of Smith & €o., terms 2/10 n/30, mer- 
chandise $548.90. 

28. Discounted our 60-day _ non-interest-bearing 
note today at the Traders National Bank and 
received credit for the proceeds. Face of note 
$1,500. Rate of discount 6%. 

29. Paid in cash clerks’ salaries $50. 

31. Paid in cash the following bills: freight inward, 
$47.90; sundry expense items, $12.80; tele- 
phone for the month, $6.75; light and gas for 
the month, $9.80. 

Close the books (excépt the journal) and prepare 


them for posting, but do not post. Bring down the cash 
balance 
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Answer both (a) and (b): 

(a) Using the facts given in the opening statement 
and the narrative of transactions in Question I, open the 
required ledger accounts and make the proper entries 
directly in these accounts, without the use of books of 
original entry. Allow 15 lines for the cash account and 
10 lines for each of the other accounts. 


(b) Using the following information to complete 
the entries in the accounts, close the accounts and prepare 
a Balance Sheet as of December 31: 


Dec. 31. The cost of merchandise sold during the month 
was $599.70. 
Unpaid clerks’ salaries amounted to $8.00. 
Delivery equipment has depreciated $50.00. 
All expense items, except postage amounting 
to $5.00, have been consumed. 
3. At the end of the six months’ period, December 31. 
1923, the books of John Coons showed the following 
balances: 


John Coons, capital $14,500.00 


John Coons, personal $ 725.00 
Cash erica 3,647.55 
Mdse inventory(June 30, 1923) 5,642.50 
Accounts receivable 2,467 . 85 
Notes receivable 3,500.00 


Accounts payable 
Notes payable 
Furniture and fixtures 


1,964.00 
2,000.00 
1,700.00 


Purchases 32,000 . 00 

Sales. . 258,000 . 00 

Return sales 550.00 

Return purchases 3,295. 35 

Discount on purchases 930.00 

Insurance 87.30 

General expense 374.60 

Interest cost. 27.45 

Interest earned 32.go 
$50,--2.25 $50,722.25 


Inventories December 31, 1923, were as follows: 

Merchandise, $10,864.40. 

Office supplies charged to general expense, $94.50. 

Furniture and fixtures depreciated 10%. 

Using the above information, prepare a Profit and 
Loss Statement for John Coons for the six months specified. 


4. Albert Reed & Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., owe J. C’ 
King of New York, N. Y., $450. (a) As bookkeeper for 
J. C. King, write a 30-day sight draft, dated January 19, 
1924, to collect the amount due him. (b) Assuming that 
the draft is accepted today, make the required journal 
entries that should appear on the books of J. C. King and 
Albert Reed & Co. 


5. You hold S. Hale’s 60-day note, bearing 5% 
interest, dated January 5, 1924, for $600. Assume that 
this note is discounted today at 6% at the Traders Na- 
tional Bank and that credit has been received for the net 
proceeds. Show (a) date of maturity, (b) net proceeds, 
(c) interest earned, (d) entry or entries to record this 
transaction. 


6. Explain the way in which assets, liabilities or 
proprietorship are affected by each of four of the following 
facts: (a) buying merchandise on account, (b) selling 
merchandise for cash, (c) using coal for power, (d) paying 


freight on purchases, (e) buying postage stamps for cash. J 
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2. It will be noted that 
in closing the books, as 
called for in Question 2, it js 
necessary to set up entries to 
record depreciation of deliy- 
ery equipment, accrued sal- 
aries and deferred expenses, 
Information in regard to de- 
preciation of delivery equip. 
ment will be found in Section 
No. 133, page 150. Informa- 
tion in regard to accruals and 
deferred items will be found 
in Chapter XXI. 


3. This question is similar 
to Exercises Nos. 35 and 36, 
page 85, except that it is 
necessary to set up deprecia- 
tion on furniture and fixtures 
and to treat the unused 
office supplies as a deferred 
expense. Information in re- 
gard to depreciation on fur- 
niture and fixtures will be 
found in Sections Nos. 129 
and 131, pages 148 and 140. 
Information in regard to 
deferred expense will be 
found in Section No. 205, 
page 211, under the heading 
of ‘Deferred Charges to 
Operations’. 

4. This is similar to the 
transactions on March 8 and 
16 in Exercise No. 50, page 
131. For information in 
regard to time drafts, see 
Section No. 92, page 120. 
An illustration of a _ time 
draft appears on page 121. 
It is also similar to Exercise 
No. 53, page 134. 

5. Several of the trans- 
actions in Exercise No. 50, 
page 131, are similar in that 
they require the recording of 
transactions involving the 
discounting of notes. For a 
discussion of interest and 
discount with reference to 
methods of computation and 
bookkeeping procedure, see 
Section No. 104, page 127 

6. The principles involved 
in this question are discussed 
in Section No. 3, page 5. It 
is similar to several of the 
questions given at the end ol 
Chapter I. 
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BOOKKEEPING II 


(Minimum time requirement five recitations a week for a 
ear after completion of Bookkeeping I.) 


( hool 


1. Use a cash book containing the following columns: 
Debit side: General Ledger, Accounts Receivable, Dis- 
count on Sales, Net. Credit side: General Ledger, ‘Ac- 
counts Payable, Discount on Purchases, Net. Use:a 
gener! journal, a sales journal and a purchases journal. 
Open the books and enter the following facts: 


On December 1, 1923, L. C. Danford and B. C. Robson 
became partners to carry on a wholesale business under 
the firm name of Danford and Robson, taking over the 
following assets and liabilities: L. C. Danford invested 
cash, $1,980; merchandise, $18,000; accounts receivable, 
$15,000 (H. Rose, $7,500, B. Carroll, $4,500, Harold 
Forwarding Co., $3,000); J. Carter’s 60-day interest- 
bearing note, $4,000, dated November 1, 1923 (accepted 
at face valuegplus accrued interest); accounts payable, 
$7,000 (J. R. ‘Walker & Co., $4,500, W. Miner, $2,500). 
B. ©. Robson invested cash $3,002; automobile trucks 
$7,000; furniture and fixtures, $2,500; realfestate, $10,000, 
on which there is a mortgage of $3,500; a 30-day note 
in favor of C. Ransom for $3,000, dated November 27, 
1923, with interest at 6% (the firm assumed payment of 
this note plus the accrued interest). 


Bought of J. R. Walker & Co., Reading, Pa., 
terms 2/10 n/30, invoice of merchandise 
dated November 30, $2,600. 


Dec. 3. 


1. Paid by check premium on insurance to cover 
stock of merchandise for one year $157. H. 
Rose paid by check his account, $7,500. 


5. Sold to J. Connelly & Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
terms 3/10 n/30, bill of merchandise, $1,800. 


Bought of the Johnson Importing Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y., terms 2/10 n/20, invoice of merchandise 
dated December 5, $2,350. 


s. Purchased a new automobile truck for $2,800. 
In payment traded in an old truck valued at 
$400 and gave the firm’s check for the balance. 


o. Paid by check J. R. Walker & Co. for invoice 
received December 3. Bought of W. Miner, 
Easton, Pa., terms 2/10 n/30, invoice of 
merchandise dated December 7, $2,200. 
Bought for cash of the Curtis Supply Co., 
City: 1 filing cabinet, $67.50; loose-leaf 
ledgers with binders, $26.50; miscellaneous 
office supplies, $49.60. 


it. Sold to the Harold Forwarding Co., Montclair 
N. J., terms 3/10 n/30, bill of merchandise, 
$2,700. 


3. Discounted at 6% the firm’s 60-day note for 
$8,000, dated today, and received credit for 
the net proceeds at the First National Bank. 


i5. Paid by check W. Miner, $2,500, on account. 
Received check from J. Connelly & Co. for 
the invoice of merchandise sold them on 
December 5. 


— 








1. This exercise involves 
two phases of bookkeeping— 
first, the recording of an 
opening entry at the time of 
the organization of the part- 
nership, and second, the re- 
cording of a series of trans- 
actions for the month of 
December. The opening en- 
try required in this question 
is similar to the entries re- 
quired for Exercises Nos. 81, 
82 and 83 of Chapter XXIII, 
page 231. The transactions 
for December are the usual 
type of transactions for a 
mercantile business. The 
transactions for the month 
of December in Exercise No. 
71 are a similar type of trans- 
actions. The opening entry 
of this exercise is also similar 
to the opening entry required 
in the examination. 
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17. Paid by check W. Miner's invoice of December 
10. 

21. Received from the Harold Forwarding Co. a 
New York draft in payment of invoice of 
December 11. 

27. Paid by check C. Ransom’s note, with interest. 

28. The First National Bank has notified the firm 

that the Johnson Importing Co. has drawn 
on it at sight for the purchase of December 7. 
The bank is instructed in writing to pay the 
draft and charge it to the firm’s account. 

Paid by check the following bills: freight and 

cartage inward, $97.60; gas and light, $42.25; 
telephone bills, $12.30. 


Dec. 31. 


Prepare the cash book, sales journal and purchases 
journal for posting, but do not post. Bring down the 
cash balance. 


2. At the close of the six months’ business, July 1 to 
December 31, 1923, the trading and profit and loss ac- 
counts of the Niagara Supply Co. showed the following 
balances: Sales, $437,565; sales returns and allowances, 
$4,670; inventory July 1, $30,000; purchases, $414,800; 
freight inward, $5,165; purchases returns and allowances, 
$3,892; salesmen’s salaries, $2,500; advertising, $1,265; 
freight outward, $385.70; office salaries, $2,187; general 
expenses, $1,500; interest earned, $235.85; interest cost, 
$48.64; discount on sales, $5,343; discount on purchases, 
$4,970; insurance, $600; rent, $1,500. 


The following information affecting the operations of 
the period is supplied: Inventory, December 31, $41,860; 
interest accrued on notes receivable, $35.75; interest 
accrued on notes payable, $48; unexpired insurance, $500; 
provision is made for a reserve of 14 of 1% on net sales 
for bad debts. 


_ From the foregoing facts prepare a Profit and Loss 
Statement for the period. 


3. Explain five of the following: (a) goodwill, (b) 
consignment, (c) subsidiary ledger, (d) stock certificate, 
(e) current asset, (f) treasury stock, (g) stock ledger, 
(h) surplus. 


4. Give an explanation of controlling accounts, cov- 
ering the following points: (a) definition, (b) advantages, 
(c) effects on the form of the books of original entry, 
(d) sources of items for posting to controlling accounts. 


5. B. Arnold and H. Berry are partners engaged in 
a wholesale business. Arnold’s capital is $8,000 and 
Berry’s capital is $16,000. At the end of six months their 
books show a net profit of $3,000. Their partnership 
agreement provides that each partner shall receive interest 
on capital invested at the rate of 6%. 


(a) Compute the interest on the capital of each 
partner and make the necessary journal entries to transfer 
the amounts to their personal accounts. 


(b) Divide the remaining profits equally between the 
partners and make the journal entries necessary to trans- 
fer these amounts to their personal accounts. 


(c) Explain why interest on capital accounts is some- 
times allowed to members of a partnership. 

6. Explain three ways (other than the use of office 
machines or the methods of detecting errors in a Trial 


Balance) employed in bookkeeping practice to prevent 
clerical errors 
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2. This question is similar 
to Exercise No. 89, page 236, 
except that it is simpler, 
fewer accounts appearing in 
the Trial Balance and fewer 
adjusting entries being re. 
quired before preparing a 
Statement of Profit and Loss, 
Any student who can com- 
plete Exercise No. 89 will 
find this question a very 
elementary one. : 

3. For an explanation of 
the terms referred to in the 
question, see the following 
references: 

Goodwill, Section No. 275, 
page 260. 

Consignment, Section No. 
225, page 239. 

Subsidiary ledger, Section 
No. 170, page 181. 

Stock certifigate, Section 
No. 279, page 262. 

Current assets, Section No. 
109, page 130. 

Treasury — stock, 
No. 254, page 252. 

Stock ledger, Section No. 
281, page 263. 

Surplus, Section No. 258, 
page 253. 

4. Chapter XVII, page 
169, relates to Controlling 
accounts. The information 
given in this chapter is sufh- 
cient to enable the student 
to answer the question in full. 

5. The computation of in- 
terest on each partner’s Cap- 
ital account is, of course, an 
arithmetic problem. For in- 
formation in regard to meth- 
ods of calculating interest, 
see Section No. 104, page 128. 
Each partner’s share of the 
profits may be credited to 
his personal account if de- 
sired. (See Section No. 123, 
page 143.) It is sometimes 
provided in the partnership 
agreement that interest shall 
be allowed on the Capital 
accounts. Sometimes a part- 
ner is charged interest on any 
deficiency of invested capital, 
while he is credited with in- 
terest on any excess invest- 
ment. 

6. This is a rather tech- 
nical question which is un- 
doubtedly intended to devel- 
op the fact that an internal 
check should be provided to 
prevent clerical errors. In 
this respect, Question 16 on 
page 31 is similar. Several 


Section 


other questions on this page 
relate to this subject. 
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A SELF-CHECKING TEST IN BOOKKEEPING 


George Parker 


Trial Balance, June 30, 1924 
Cash in Bank. 


$ 4,765.14 
Cash on Hand... . 100.64 
Notes Receivable 6,164.92 


Accounts Receivable 
Notes Payable... . 
Accounts Payable. . 


20,903.88 
$ 1,301.90 


6,263.12 
Inventory, June 30, 1923 63,910.60 
Purchases....... 191,731.80 
ree we Ls 260,405 . 50 
Furniture and Fixtures 811.32 
Reserve for Loss on Bad Debts 1,451.96 
Expenses New York Office 3,762.18 
Expenses Branch Office... . 441.10 
Expenses General Office 553.52 


Geo. Parker, Capital 23,722.62 





293,145.10 $293,145.10 


‘fr 


Inventory, June 30, 1924 75,200.00 


Statement of Profit and Loss, June 30. 1924 
Sales $260,405.50 
Cost of Sales: 
Inventory, June 30, 1923 $ 63,910. 60 
Purchases... . 191,731.80 


$255,642.40 
75 


Inventory, June 3 ,200.00 


» 1924 
Cost of Sales 180,442.40 


Gross Trading Profit 





79,963.10 
Expenses: - 
New York Office 3,762.18 
Branch Office 1.10 ° 
General Office 553-52 4,756.80 
Net Profit 75,206. 30 
Key 
Net Profit $ 06 . 30 


7552 
75,200.00 


6.30 


Inventory, June 30, 1924 


NOTE. This test is based upon an idea developed by G. E. Gustafson of the Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In analyzing the following Trial Balance and State- 
ment of Profit and Loss, it will be observed that the net profit exceeds the inventory on June 
30, 1924, by $6.30. This corresponds to the date of the Trial Balance (June 30) which is 
the sixth month and the thirtieth day. 


This Trial Balance can be assigned to any number of students and if each student is 
given a different inventory, as of June 30, 1924, the net profit in each case will be $6.30 
greater than the amount of the inventory. For instance, if a student is given a final inven- 
tory of $80,000.00 instead of $75,200.00 as in the illustration, the net profit will be $80,006.30. 
Regardless of the amount of the final inventory given with this Trial Balance, the net profit 
will exceed the inventory to the extent of $6.30. As a result the teacher can determine at 
a glance as to whether or not the student has solved the problem correctly. By giving each 
student in the class a different final inventory, the result of each student’s work will be dif- 
ferent, hence there is no possibility of the students copying the results of each other’s work 
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It should be remembered that the key, to this test is the date of the Trial Balance. The 
same Trial Balance may be used as of a different date, in which case the amount ‘of sales 
should be changed so that the gross income before taking into consideration the final inven. 
tory will exceed the cost of sales and expenses to an amount equivalent to the date of the 
Trial Balance. To illustrate this, let us assume that the date of the Trial Balance is July 31 
instead of June 30. July 31 is the seventh month and thirty-first day. In this problem the 
sum of the cost of sales and expenses before deducting a final inventory is $260,399.20. The 
sales, therefore, should be $7.31 greater, or $260,406.51. In changing the sum of the sales, 
do not forget to make a corresponding reduction in the Capital account. If this is not done 
the Trial Balance will be thrown out of balance. It will be noted that in this illustration, 
the Sales account is increased to the extent of $1.01. This is equivalent to the increase in 
the date of the Trial Balance, which is an increase of one month and one day. 


Having changed the date of the Trial Balance to July 31, the amount of sales to 
$260,406.51, and the capital to $23,721.61, the Trial Balance will balance and may be given 
to any number of students in a class. If each student is assigned a different inventory as 
of July 31, 1924, the results will vary, but the net profit in each case will amount to $7.31 
more than the final inventory. 


Of course, other changes in the Trial Balance might be made without affecting the plan 
of this type of problem. For instance, instead of adjusting the Sales account, the Purchases 
or the Expense accounts might be adjusted. The principle upon which the problem is based 
is that the sum of the income accounts appearing in the Trial Balance must exceed the sum 
of the cost and expense accounts appearing in the Trial Balance to an amount, the figures 
of which correspond to the date of the Trial Balance. If this is not done, the date of the 
Trial Balance can not be used as a key to the solution. 


EXAMINATION IN PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 


This is an examination given the evening classes in first-year accounting at the 
University of Minnesota, Extension Division. The examination was given after six- 
teen weeks of recitation consisting of two class hours (fifty minutes each) per week in 
the lecture section and the same amount of time in the laboratory section. A grade 
of 75% was required for passing. We are indebted to Mr. Jay W. Miller, instructor 
in accounting, for sending this examination for publication in ‘‘The Balance Sheet”. 
Many of the readers of ‘‘The Balance Sheet” will remember Mr. Miller as a former in- 
structor at Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, where he taught for several years. 


ALL QUESTIONS MUST BE ANSWERED 
Jay W. Miller Weight or Comparative Importance of Questions is 





1—Weight 10 4—Weight 20 
2—Weight 15 5—Weight 4o 
. 3—Weight 15 


1. What are purposes of control accounts? Explain by showing advantages, if you wish. 
2. (a) What are advantages of classifying assets as Current, Fixed and Deferred? Dis- 
tinguish between these classes. 
(b) What are advantages of analyzing and classifying expense and income accounts in 
detail? 


we 


(a) What should be included in General Profit and Loss Charges or Capital Adjustments? 
(b) What accounts would you classify as Other Income? 


4. (a) The following accounts appear on an unadjusted Trial Balance: 


Insurance Expense ers $120.00 
Rent Expense...... 200.00 
Office Salaries... : 400 .00 
Printing and Stationery 75.00 
General Expense 100.00 

$895.00 

(b) The following information is ascertained: 

Unexpired Insurance $ 20.00 
Rent paid in advance 100.00 
Office Salaries Accrued 40.00 
Stationery Inventory ; . 15.00 


(c) Prepare adjusting and accrual journal entries and closing journal entry using appro- 
priate group account. 
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5. The following is the adjusted Trial Balance of the partnership of Smith & Houston 
on December 31, 1923: 


Accrued Interest on Notes Receivable $ 1.00 
Accounts Payable $ 1,708.00 
Accounts Receivable . 4,500.00 
Advertising... .. 450.00 
A. V. Smith, Capital $10,000.00 
Bond and Mortgages Payable 5,000.00 
Cash Discount on Purchases 180.00 
Casi Discount on Sales 250.00 
Cash in Bank...... 2,000.00 
Discount on Notes Pavable 15.00 
Furniture and Fixtures.. 1,500.00 
G. S. Houston, Capital 5,000 . 00 
General Expense 350.00 
In Freight. ... 560.00 
Insurance Expense 60.00 
Insurance Unexpired 140.00 
Interest Earned 50.00 
Interest Paid.. 80.00 
Inventory, December 31 a6 6,880.00 
Inventory Adjustment Account 4,200.00 
Land and Building 10,000 . 00 
Notes Payable 1,500.00 
Notes Receivable 200.00 
Office Expense 450.00 
Office Salaries 1,000.00 
Partnership Salaries on 4,000 .00 
Postage........ 5 80.00 
Purchase Allowances 350.00 
Purchase Returns 150 00 
Purchases... .. ba 41,000.00 
Rent Expense.... 1,050.00 
Rent Paid in Advance 12.00 
Rent Received.... ; 100.00 
Salaries and Wages Accrued 120.00 
Salaries of Clerks 1,100.00 
Salaries of Salesmen 1,900.00 
Sales Allowances ; 20.00 
Sales Returns... 100.00 
Sales seen ; 50,000. 00 
Stationery 200 .00 
Traveling Expense, Salesmen 450.00 


8,358.00 


$78,358 .00 $7 





Prepare (a) Balance Sheet and (b) Statement of Profit and Loss, using following head- 
in latter statement: 


Gross Sales 

Cost of Goods Sold 

Selling Expense 

General and Administrative Expenses 
Other Income 

Deduction from Income 


SOLUTIONS 


To Partnership Bookkeeping Problems 
Published in April Issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’. 


No. 1 


(a) Depreciation decreases the proprietorship because an asset (the fixed asset) has de- 
creased in value. 


_ (b) A sales allowance decreases the proprietorship because an asset (accounts receivable) 
has decreased in value. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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(c) A purchases discount increases the proprietorship because a liability (accounts pay- 
able) has decreased in value. 


(d) A purchase of merchandise on account does not change the proprietorship because 
the increase in assets (merchandise inventory) is offset by the increase in liabilities (accounts 
payable). (Merchandise purchased is, of course, a cost, but merchandise on hand at any 
given time—as at the time of purchase before any part of it is sold—is an asset when con- 
sidered as to its relation to proprietorship.) 





(e) A sale of merchandise for cash increases the proprietorship if sold for more than cost, 
does not change the proprietorship if sold at cost, and decreases the proprietorship if sold at 
less thancost. If merchandise is sold for more than cost, the assets (Cash) have increased a 
greater amount than the assets (merchandise inventory) have decreased; if it is sold at cost, 
the assets (Cash) have increased the same amount that the assets (merchandise inventory 
have decreased; if merchandise is sold for less than cost, the assets (Cash) have increased a 
less amount than the assets (merchandise inventory) have decreased. 


(f) Crediting a partner’s Personal account for his salary decreases the proprietorship 
because the liabilities (debts owed) have increased. 


(g) The payment of a partner’s salary which was credited to his Personal account does 


not change the proprietorship because the decrease in assets (Cash) is offset by the decrease 
in liabilities (debts owed). 


No. 2 
BALANCE SHEET 


Current Assets: 








Cash : $2,618.92 
Notes Receivable bie 520.00 
Accounts Receivable... $1,292.68 
Less Reserve for Doubtful Accounts 24.95 1,267 .73 
Mdse. Inventory ; fon 3,278.23 
Accrued Interest Earned 3.58 
Total Current Assets $7,688 . 46 
Fixed Assets: 
Store Fixtures... 415.00 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 37.85 377-15 
Delivery Equipment 825.00 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 80.70 744.30 
Total Fixed Assets 1,121.45 
Deferred Charges to Operation: 
Unexpired Insurance 45.91 
Office Supplies on hand 21.16 
Total Deferred Charges 67 .07 
Total Assets $8,876.98 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes Payable 628.50 
Accounts Payable 1,609. 53 
Unpaid Rent ae 75.00 
Unpaid Wages of Salesmen 62.50 
Total Current Liabilities 2,375.53 
Proprietorship: 
M. D. Anstead 3,282.05 
M. M. Berning. : : 3,219 40 
otal Proprietorship 6,501 . 45 
Total Liabilities and Proprietorship $8,876.98 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS — 





Returns from Sales: 
Gross Sales.... 


Ce ee ee ee rs tree ees ye $4,062.15 | 
Less Sales Returns 21.87 
Net Returns from Sales $4,040. 28 
Cost of Merchandise Sold: 
Purchases........... $5,278.82 | 
Add Freight In..... 808 . 80 | 6,087 .62 
Fe ae re 50.12 
Net Cost of Mdse. Purchased 6,037 .50 
Less Mdse. Inventory 3,278.23 
Net Cost of Merchandise Sold 2,759.27 
Gross Profit on Sales 1,281.01 
Operating Expenses: 
Selling Expense 577 -29 | 
Delivery Expense 142.66 | 
Loss on Doubtful Accounts 12.93 
\dministrative Expense 295.00 
Total Operating Expenses 1,027.88 
Net Profit from Operations 253.13 
Other Income: 
Interest Earned 15.77 
I hn er oe oat a ett eg eed 92.03 
Total Other Income 107.80 
Gross Income 360.93 
Deductions from Income: 
Interest Cost. . 16.93 
Sales Discount 10.20 
Total Deductions from Income 27.13 
Net Income. $333.80 
ADJUSTING ENTRIES CLOSING ENTRIES 
Mdse. Inv., Dec. 31 $3,278.23 Sales $ 21.87 
Purchases $3,278.23 Sales Returns $ 21.87 
Accrd. Int. Earned 3.58 Purchases. . 808 . 80 
Interest Earned 3.58 Freight In 808 . 80 
Office Supplies 21.16 Purchases Returns 50.12 
Admin. Expense 21.16 Purchases 50.12 
Admin. Expense 75.00 ee 2,759.27 
Unpaid Rent... 75.00 Purchases 2,759.27 
Selling Expense 62.50 ae 1,281.01 
Unpaid Wages Profit and Loss. . 1,281.01 
__ Salesmen. 62.50 | Profit and Loss 1,027.88 
Selling Expense 6.14 Selling Expense 577.2 
Delivery Expense 4.18 Delivery Expense... 142.66 
Insurance. 10.32 Loss on Dbt. Accts. 12.93 
Delivery Expense 49.50 Admin. Expense. 295.00 
Selling Expense ' 16.60 | Interest Earned 15.77 
Res. for Dep. S. F. 16.60 ! Purchases Disct........ 92.03 
Res. for Dep. D. E. 49.50 || Profit and Loss. . 107 . 80 
Loss on Dbt. Accts..... 12.93 | Profit and Loss... 27.13 
Res. for Dbt. Accts.. . 12.93 || Interest Cost.. 16.93 
Sales Discount... 10.20 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN LONDON 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


by 


WALTER E. LEIDNER 


I shall use the 
term, ‘private 
schools’, to indi- 
cate those schools 
over which the gov- 
ernmental author- 
ities have no con- 
trol, and this 
would, therefore, 
mean those schools 
that we commonly 
call ‘‘business col- 
leges’”’ as well as 
the university that 
grants degrees in 











Walter E. Leidner 


commerce. 

The term, ‘“‘busi- 
ness college’ is used 
but little in London in referring to private 
commercial schools. There are a few schools 
with such names as “School of Accounting”’, 
or ‘School of Commerce’, which names 
would at once indicate the nature of the 
instruction offered. Most private schools 
use the words ‘‘college”’ or ‘‘school’’ although 
the major part of their instruction is in the 
commercial branches. Except for the larger 
schools of established reputation, it is difficult 
to learn which schools offer commercial 
instruction. Two of the best known and 
largest schools having commercial courses are 
“Pitman’s School” and “Clarke’s College” 
In my discussion, however, my remarks shall 
apply to these private schools as a whole, 
except where I make a special reference to a 
particular school. 

The larger private schools very often con- 
sist of a central school, an organization with 
numerous branches, located in various parts 
of London and also outside of London. The 
branches are under the control and adminis- 
tration of the central organization. Each 
branch, however, has its own headmaster 
and its own distinct teaching staff. The work 
of the branches and the central school is con- 
ducted along definite, well-planned, and 
somewhat uniform lines, so that transfers of 
students, if occasion demands it, can be made 
from one branch to another, or to the central 
school, with practically no difficulties. When 
I say, therefore, that the active enrollment 
of such a school is from five thousand to 
twelve thousand students, it includes the 
enrollment of these many branches. 

Although the predominating feature of 
these large schools is their commercial work, 
courses in general subjects, entirely outside 
the field of commercial instruction, are offered 
at the branches as well as at the central 
school. One school has so developed one of 


their branches, that this branch admits stu- 
dents, 


nine or ten years old, for general 





instruction much as any general private 
school would do. Of course, a large propor- 
tion of these students eventually take up 
the commercial work in the school. On the 
other hand, a good many are preparing for 
the college Matriculation Examination 

Another feature of some of these larger 
schools is their ‘‘Postal Tuition’? courses— 

“Correspondence Courses’ we would all 
them. These courses are not only in com- 
mercial subjects but also in the genera! edu- 
cational subjects. I understand that the 
enrollment in these courses runs into large 
figures. 

The examinations of the various examining 
bodies, here, as in the public schools, serve as 
a standard to be reached. Not that these 
are the sole aim of the instruction, for the 
requirements for securing and holding posi- 
tions are always kept in view. But it is with 
much pride that the private schools point to 
the successes of their students in these exam- 
inations. And when we consider the value 
placed upon these examinations by business 
men in general, it is very much to the credit 
of a school to make a good showing. As 
courses other than in the commercial branches 
are offered, there are such examinations as 
the Civil Service Examinations, Army En- 
trance Examinations and Matriculation Ex- 
aminations to prepare for. 

The commercial courses offered are very 
much like those given in our private commer- 
cial schools: English, which is made to 
include indexing and correspondence; Secre- 
tarial Practice; Commercial Geography and 
History; Business Arithmetic and Math- 
ematics; Methods and Machinery of Busi- 
ness; Theory and Practice of Commerce; 
Economics; Banking and Currency; Indus- 
trial and Commercial Law; Bookkeeping, 
Accounting and Auditing; Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Company Law; Cost Accounts; 
Income Tax; French, German and Spanish; 
Penmanship. I was glad to see some arm 
movement business writing was required ol 
all course students. Apparently the private 
school has realized the necessity of a good 
business hand. 

These courses are offered in the evening 
school as well as in the day school. A peculiar 
situation exists in that the day enrollment is 
generally larger in numbers than the evening 
enrollment. To some extent this may be 
due to the fact that parents send their chil- 
dren to these day schools for intensive com- 
mercial work, after the children have left the 
public schools, there being no other day 
schools that can provide such instruction. 
And I believe that the evening enrollment is 
affected a great deal by the excellent courses 
offered in the public evening schools. 
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| found an interesting office training plan 


in use at Clarke’s College. An entire floor 
was equipped as a model office. Here all 
students who have attained a required stand- 
ard are given an intensive course of training 
for six weeks. This is usually just before 
they finish the school work to take a position 
with a business house. The scheme is perhaps 
more elaborate than some of our plans for 


office practice, but it conforms very closely 
to the routine of an actual office. There are 
numerous positions to be filled, appointments 
being made by promotion, and each student 


gets to learn the work of each department of 
the office. It is not claimed that this training 
developes excellent filing clerks, cashiers, or 
bookkeepers, but the aim is to have the 
students become familiar with the work of 
each department and with the organization 
of the office as a whole. 

In bgp 5 School, I found an idea that 
may be of interest. A desirable and com- 
paratively inexpensive rack for holding the 
copy, that is, the textbook or shorthand notes, 
was part of the equipment of the ty pewriting 
room. Through the kindness of Mr. Freder- 
ick Heelis, one of the governors of the school, 
| was able to secure a photograph of the room 














An examination of the 


for reproduction. 
photograph will give a good idea of these 
racks. They run the entire length of the 
long tables and are shaped somewhat like a 


printed capital A. The operators at the 
machines can sit opposite each other with the 
rack between them. A larger number of 
machines and operators can be accommodated 
in a given sized room. The copy is at the 
level of the operator’s eyes, with the apparent 
meager sage The copy at this point tends to 
keep the operator’s eyes off the keyboard 
and off the paper in the machine. 

The next step in my discussion brings us 
to the commercial instruction in the univer- 
sity. The London School of Ecomomics and 
Political Science is part of the University of 
London. The commercial degrees which i 
grants are Bachelor of Commerce and Master 
of Commerce. The type and quality of the 


work is much like what is offered in our uni- 
versities granting commercial degrees, such 
as New York University, Boston University 
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and North Western University. As is the 
practice in all branches of university work in 
England, a degree is earned by passing cer- 
tain examinations. At the University of 
London, the examinations are open to In- 
ternal Students and External Students. 

An Internal Student is one who takes 
certain prescribed courses at the university 
in preparation for the examinations. He is 
what we term a member of the undergraduate 
body. An External Student is one who pre- 
pares for the examinations elsewhere than at 
the university—at private schools or even by 
private study. He must, however, notify 
the university some time in advance that he 
will take certain examinations. The exam- 
inations are taken at the same time and 
place by both Internal Students and External 
Students. The Internal Student may posesss 

slight advantage in that he has received 
his instruction from those who prepare the 
examination questions. 

We can see, therefore, that the preparatory 
work for these examinations may be given 
by secondary and private schools. But, 
these schools usually limit their efforts to the 
preparatory work for the first examination, 
the Intermediate Examination. 

To come back to the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, the day 
work in commercial subjects covers three 
years. The first examination, known as the 
Intermediate Bachelor of Commerce Exam- 
ination, is taken at the end of the first year’s 
work. The candidates are examined in the 
following subjects: 


1. Elements of Economics 

2. Geography 

3. An approved modern language 

4. Accounting as applied to Traders and 
I'rading Companies or a second ap- 
proved modern language 


5. Modern Economic Development of the 
Empire, including Great Britain. 


In order to properly prepare for these 
examinations, the Internal Student is required 
to attend these courses: 


Elements of Economics 


Elements of Currency 


Economic Development of the British 
Isles 

Economic Development of the Overseas 
Dominions 


Geography 
British Foreign Trade 
Accounting 


Modern Languages 





After passing the Intermediate Examina- 
tion, the student prepares for the Final 
Examination. This is divided into Part I 
and Part IJ. Part I is usually taken at the 
end of the second year, Part II at the end of 
the third year. Students may, however, take 
both parts at the end of the third year if 
they wish. 


The subjects for the Part I examination 
are given below: 
1. Present Organization of Industry, 
Banking, Trade and Transport 
2. Modern economic development of the 
more important Foreign Countries 
Elements of Commercial Law 
Statistical Method 
One of the following: 
(a) A second modern language 
(b) Chemistry 
(c) Physics 
(d) Geology 
(e) Botany 
(f) Pure Mathematics 
(g) Applied Mathematics 
(h) History 
(i) English 
(j) Art in relation to commerce 
(k) Psychology 


une Ww 
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The courses required to be pursued are, 
for most of the above subjects, self-evident. 


The requirements for Part II of the Final 
Examination are more complex, for the 
student is now allowed a choice from a wide 
range of subjects. He selects those subjects 
which are most closely connected with the 
line of work into which he intends to enter. 
I believe that a glance at the following list 
will emphasize the variety of commercial 
instruction given: 

Industrial Psychology and Physiology 

Indian Production 

indian Finance 

Financing of Industry 

Modern Languages 

Trade of Europe 

Stock Exchange 

Raw Materials 

Banking and Finance 

Foodstuffs 

Law of Marine Insurance 

Maritime Law 

Structure and Localization of Industry 

Economics of Transport 

Problems of Industry 

Law of Banking 

Business Organization 

Tariffs 

The Determination of Wages 

Ships in Relation to their Work 

Transport and Storage of Commodities 

Trade of Africa and Australia 

Trade of Malay Archipelago 

Foreign Exchanges 

Trade of America 

Organization of Public Utilities 
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Law of Public Services 

Costing Practice 

Banking in the British Dominions 
International Trade 

Trade of the Far East 

Trade of India 

Industrial Law 

Accounting 

Auditing 


The evening work at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science is of the same 
character and quality as the day instruction, 
Exactly the same number of hours of lectures 
are provided and in almost all cases the 
evening instructor in a course is the same 
one that gives the day instruction. And at 
examinations the evening student and day 
student sit side by side. The courses in the 
evening work are so arranged that a student 
can complete his study in three years, if he 
attends five evenings a week. But it is 
usually recommended that the work be 
spread over four or five years. 


I might summarize my remarks regarding 
commercial education in the private schools 
of London. The schools that correspond to 
our private commercial schools are well 
patronized and have established enviable 
reputations. Their work is of a high char- 
acter and provides a day school commercial 
training that the free public schools do not 
offer to but a very few. The evening school 
work in these schools is meeting with com- 
petition from the public evening schools 
offering commercial courses. The London 
School of Economics and Political Science 
is the school of university grade that grants 
commercial degrees. It is doing a splendid 
piece of work, both in the day school and in 
the evening school, and offers great oppor- 
tunities for those who can afford to attend a 
university. The nature of the courses as 
well as the variety indicates that the work 
covers an extremely wide field of commercial 
study. I find that a great deal of emphasis 
is laid on Business and Commerce, as a 
whole, and to the Principles, Methods and 
Organization of various different lines of 
business activity. 


In general, applying to public schools as 
well as private schools, I find that very much 
stress is placed upon modern foreign lan- 
guages. It seems that no commercial train- 
ing, of any grade or quality, can be considered 
complete without a thorough knowledge of 
and a proficient fluency in one, and in many 
cases, two or three of the modern languages. 





WANTED: Forty used school desks and 
settees. No. 1, adjustable chair desks with 
lifting lid, finished either in birch or ma- 
hogany. Give description and price in 
first letter. Address, No. 170. 
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DO OUR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS MAKE GOOD? 
by 
F. L. VOILAND* 


E have all heard a great deal of com- 
ment and criticism about the Com- 
mercial Departments of the High 

Schools, as to whether or not they are pre- 
paring the students to fit into the different 
positions that are open to them in the 
business world. 


In May, 1921, we decided to obtain certain 
data which would enable us to know the 
kind of positions our former students were 
filling, the wages they were receiving, the 
advancement they were making, and whether 
or not we were giving them the proper 
subject-matter and training to meet the 
business conditions that they confronted on 
leaving high school. 


We prepared a questionnaire and sent it 
out to sixty of our former students. We 
received forty-nine answers. These answers 
were compiled and summarized. In Sep- 
tember, 1923, the present school year, we 
again sent out sixty-five questionnaires. We 
received forty-four answers. These answers 
were also compiled and summarized. 

The comparisons that were possible to be 
made, by having the two groups, proved 
quite conclusively that the findings were 
reliable. The data we received has been very 
useful to us in a number of different ways. 

I am submitting to the readers of ‘‘The Bal- 
ance Sheet” some of the data that may be of 
interest to Commercial Teachers. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name? 
Address? 
Phone? None. 

Age? 18. 

How long have you been out of school? 


Laura Belanger. 


first position. 
Kind of employment at present? 
tries. 
What chance for advancement? 
Salary received? $100. per month. 


g16 N. Grant St., Tacoma, Wash. 


Since June, 1923. 
At what different types of work have you been employed since leaving school? 


This is my 


Audit Department, Department of Labor and Indus- 
Also have an average of about twenty letters a day. 
Chance to become head clerk or auditor. 


Present employer's name? F. N. McLean, Assistant Supervisor. 
Are you desirous of changing your position? No. 
What particular kind of work at school do you consider has been the most beneficial to you? 


Shorthand and typewriting. 


Any other suggestions that you think would be of value to us? 
to the Seattle department later on, if possible, 


I intend to be transferred 
but have no desire to change the class of work. 


COMPILATION OF QUESTIONNAIRE, SEPTEMBER, 1923 


Out of | Wage 
Age School | per Month Type of Work 


19 yrs. Vy yr. $ 40 Stenography and Switchboard 


19 le 70. Bookkeeping 
18 \% 65 Stenographer 
19 ly 60. | Stenographer 
1s | % 68. | Stenography and Recording 
17 | 65 Typing, Billing 
Is le 75 Typing, Bookkeeping and 
Shorthand 
IY 34 70 Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
Is le 60 Advertising Department 
1s le } 100 Audit Dept. of Labor and 
Industry 
ly 1g 85 Stenography 
Is le | 70 Stenographer, Switchboard 
Wy 80 Stenographer 
| Wg 75 Asset. Bookkeeper, Typist 
ly 60 Filing and Interoffice Corres. 
l 1, 85 | Stenographer, Shipping Clerk 








18 yrs. j yr. #: $70. | Average 


Chance for 


Desire 

Change Advancement Subjects of Most Benefit 
Yes Yes Typewriting and Shorthand 

; Very little English, Bookkeeping, Com’! 
Arithmetic, Typing 
Yes Limited Typing, Shorthand, English 
No cpenmed | Commercial Subjects 
Yes Rather small | Shorthand and Typing 
Yes Good | Office Training 
te | Bookkeeping, Typing, Short- 
a ee eae hand, Office Training 
No Big | Bookkeeping and Stenography 
Yes Yes Commercial 
No Good | Shorthand and Typing 
Not yet _ Good | Shorthand and Office Training 
Yes—Leaving | None Typing, Shorthand, Office 
; - raining 
No Yes Typing and Shorthand 
No Good | Bookkeeping and Typing 

| Fairly good Office Training 

No Yes Commercial Subjects 


| jalecaieeainaetieenieas — 














*Mr. Voiland is head of the Commercial Department in the Ballard High School, Seattle, Washington, a posi- 
tion which he has held for the past thirteen years. 

He received his public school education at Mount Clemens, Michigan, after which he entered Miles College, 
Mount Clemens, where he was graduated. He is also a graduate of Cleary College at Ypsilanti. 

After completing his training at Cleary College, he became head of the Commercial Department in the Bay 
City High School at Bay City, Michigan, a position which he held for three years. At that time he apparently 
heard the call ‘Go West Young Man”’ to which he responded and landed at Yakima, Washington, as head of the 
Commercial Department in the High School. In addition to his extensive teaching experience, he has had consider- 
able banking experience. 
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Out of | Wage | 

Age School |per Month} Type of Work 

18 yrs Ly $ 75 Stenographer 

19 I 65 Biller and Filer 

19 | 75 Stenographic 

is 1 70 | Typist, Filing Clerk 

19 | 105 | Billing Clerk, Cashier 
20 l 70. Office Nurse 

18 1 70 Stenographer 

Is 1 85 Cost Clerk 

18 | 75 Stenographer 

1S | 125 Filing, Switchboard, stenog 
19 1 100 Stenographer 
20 ] 70 Soda Dispenser 

17 1 160 Private Secretary 

18 l 85 | Stenographer 

19 l 55 Clerking, Operator 

18 yrs. 1 yr. $ 86 Average 
20 yrs. | Ig yrs.) $ 95 Stenography, Bookkeeping 
22 4 130 Bookkeeper, Cashier 
20 2 110 Stenographer 
21 2 100 Invoice Clerk, Stenographer 
19 2 80 Ledger Posting, Cashier, 

General Office Work 

20 2 70 Clerk 
20 2 110 Junior Clerk 
20 2 sf) Stenographer 
20 2 150 Manager of Newspaper 
19 2 70 Telephone Operator 
21 219 110 | Bookkeeper 
20 2% 125 Stenographer 
20 2% 100 | Bookkeeper 
20 yrs. | 24 yrs. 102 Average 


| 


Desire 
Change 


| Chance for 
Advancement 


Not at present} Good 


NO 
No 
No 
No 
Ne 

No 


Yes 


No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 


Yes 


No 
No 


No 
No 


Yes 


No 
Yes 
No 
No 


SUMMARY, MAY, 


Students’ average age at beginning of work 
Number of Students 

Students’ average age at date of questionnaire 
Students’ average wage at beginning of work 
Students’ average wage at date of questionnaire 
Students’ average gain in wages in 2 7 years 


SUMMARY, 
No. Students Average Age 
10 18 
15 18% 
13 20 
. 


es 


Good 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Very good 
Practically no 
advancement 


es 


None 


Good 
None 


None 
None 


Good 
Yes 


Good 


Fair 

Very small 

Civil Service 
Exam. 

None 

Good 

Small 


Good 
( Ti i »d 


1921 


SEPTEMBER, 1923 


Time out of School 
Mg year 


I 
2\% years 


year 


| 
Commercial Subjects, En 


Subjects of Most Bene‘ 


fice 

Shorthand, Typing, Spel 
Englis 

Typing, Office Training 

Commercial Subjects, Eng)is 

English, Typing 

English, Shorthand, Office 
Training 


Commercial Work 
Commercial Training 
Shorthand, Typing, Eng! 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand, Typing 
Commercial Work 


Billing, Shorthand, Bookkee) ing 
Spelling 
Stenographic 


Stenography and Office Training 


Commercial Course, especially 
Bookkeeping 


Business Course, Different 


Machines 
Commercial Work, especially 


Typing, Shorthand, Spelling 
Penmanship, Typing, Commercial 


_ Arithmetic j 
Typing and Spanish 


Typing, Stenography,  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship, English, 


General Office Work 


Shorthand, Typing, English, 


Penmanship, Spelling 
English, Stenography 
English, Business Training 


Typing, Shorthand, Bookkeeping 
Com’! Course, Shorthand, Typ- 
ing, English, Office Training 


i8 3 Years 
49 
21 Years 


$ 67.22 a Month 


$108 55 
$ 41 63 


Average Wage 
$ 70 
86 
102 
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KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Stenographers 

Bookkeepers . 

Stenographer and Bookkeeper 
Billing and Typing 

Private Secretary... 

Clerk (in office) . 

Manager Newspaper 


Telephone Operator 
Nurse 

Clerk (Sales) 

Teller 

Salesman 

Buye 


Assistant Buyer 
Office Manager 
Store Manager 
Time Keeper 
Page 


Totais 


A TWO-YEAR COURSE IN 
TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 18) 


FOURTH HALF-YEAR TYPEWRITING 
COURSE 


Time: Eighteen weeks; one 
minute period five times per week. 

Special Drill and Speed development 
work each week. The last four weeks of 
this term are left open for speed work entirely 
or this speed work may be worked in gradu- 
ally over the entire eighteen weeks. Simple 
and alphabetic sentence practice and tests, 
same as in first half-year. In addition, a 
weekly ten-minute Remington credential 
test or an Underwood fifteen-minute creden- 
tial test is given. Royal and L. C. Smith 
credential tests are also used 


forty-five 


Passing Requirement. 

1. Ten-minute Remington credential test 
for Card Case; Rate: 45 words a minute. 

Fifteen-minute Underwood credential 
test for Underwood Bars, one 40 words a 
minute, and one 50 words a minute. 

Competent typist certificate. This is a 
ten-minute Gregg Writer Test and may be 
practiced as often as is necessary until the 
required standard of 50 words a minute is 
reached. 

Students should obtain an Order of 
Artistic Typist’s Certificate as specified in 
the Gregg Writer. This artistic skill in ar- 
ranging typewritten material may be done 
at any time during the fourth half-year work 
note requirements in the Gregg Writer). 

5. Our final high school test requirement, 
besides the above tests, is a fifteen-minute 
credential test at the rate of 45 words per 
minute, errors restricted to eight. and if pos- 
sible to five 


1923 1921 
17 23 
5 10 
5 
4 
I 
8 & 
I 
I 
I 
1 
i 
I 
i 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
44 49 


6. These five tests should be given under 
direct supervision of the teacher in charge. 


7. Other higher medals and awards should 
be encouraged. 


The State Department of Education at 
Austin, Texas, allows one to two units credit 
for Stenography and Typewriting, and one- 
half unit credit for Typewriting when taken 
alone. 





For Sale: One of the best busi- 
ness schools in the Southern 
States, located in a city of 60,000 
population. Excellent equipment, 
including forty-five new type- 
writers. Tuition rate $18.00 to 
$20.00 per month. Earnings dur- 
ing past year amounted to 3314% 
of asked price. At this rate the 
school will pay for itself in three 
years. Owner desires to interview 
prospective purchasers during the 
month of May. For full particu- 
lars, address, No. 181. 


Positions wanted: Man and 
wife who have had many years 
of experience as teachers, heads 
of departments, and managers 
are open for positions in the 
same school. Can begin at once 
or will wait until a future date, 
not later than September. Ad- 
dress, No. 182. 


Position wanted by experienced 
teacher of accounting and com- 
mercial subjects, C. P. A., and 
M. C. S. degrees. Prefer the 
Southwest. Available June 1. Ad- 
dress, No. 186. 
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Harry Loeb Ja- 
cobs, President of the 
Bryant and Stratton 


Business College, 
Providence, Rhode 
Island, was elected 


President of the 
Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 
at the annual conven- 
tion held in New York 
City, April 17-19. The 
next annual conven- 
tion will be held in 
Philadelphia on the 
three days preceding Easter Sunday in 1925. 
The meeting in New York was well attended 
and an excellent program was carried out. 
It was one of the most interesting meetings 
held by the Association. 





On Saturday evening, February 23, 1924, 
the management and faculty of the Nebraksa 
School of Business, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
were hosts to the graduates of former years 
at the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce. 
Although a typical Nebraska snow storm 
was raging that night, one hundred sixty 
participated in the celebration, which was 
held in honor of the twelfth year of the 
school’s occupancy of its present quar- 
ters. Bankers, manufacturers, salesmen, 
railway and insurance employees, commercial 
teachers, newspaper men and women, and 
persons from numerous other activities and 
walks of life, vied with each other in recount- 
ing the glories and achievements of their 
respective years at N. S. B. Mr. Archie 
Jones, the school’s musical director, was at 
his very best, and the old graduates joined 
lustily in the singing of school songs, old and 
new; the responses to the toast topics were 
enthusiastically received; and the special 
entertainment features of the program met 
with the hearty approval of the assembled 
guests. 

Mr. William M. Bryant, Principal of the 
Commercial Department, presided as toast- 
master, and Miss Gertrude Beers, Normal 
Training Director, gave the address of wel- 
come. At the close of the program, President 
Blakeslee expressed the pleasure and gratitude 
of the management and faculty for the ex- 
cellent spirit of good wili and cooperation 
shown at all times by the students of N. S. B. 


Leslie A. Butler, now Superintendent at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, has just been elected 
Superintendent at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
He has heen at Ann Arbor for five years, 
coming there from the position of director of 
the training school of the Central State 
Normal School at Mount Pleasant. Pre- 
ceding that he was Superintendent at Iron 
Mountain, Boyne City and Central Lake. 


The Wisconsin Commercial Contest 
Association will hold a State Contest at the 
Whitewater State Normal School, White- 
water, Wisconsin, on Saturday, May Io, 
1924. This year contests will be held in 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Rapid Calculation, 
Penmanship and Bookkeeping. District 
Contests were held on April 26, 1924. 

C. M. Yoder, Director of Commercial 
Courses of the State Normal School, is the 
President of the Association. Jane E. Clem 
is the Secretary and any one desiring further 
information in regard to this contest should 
address her in care of the Whitewater State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Arthur Williams, Contest Manager for 
Illinois, reports that the 10th Annual Inter- 
scholastic Contests in Shorthand and 
Typewriting will be held at the Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. Illinois, 
on May 10, 1924. The District Contests 
were held during the week of April 26. 








The typewriting teachers of Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, annually hold a Type- 
writing Measurement Test. The annual 
test was held this year on January 9. Miss 
Faye Emerson, in reporting the results of 
the last contest, says: 

“We have been holding an annual Speed 
Contest for several years, but found that the 
benefits of such a contest are limited some- 
what to the relatively small group of fast 
writers of a school—we are limited to three 
entrants from each school. 

“In an endeavor to find a type of contest 
which would give an incentive to the whole 
group, we decided upon a Class Contest, 
which would give each member of the class 
the interest attendant upon the responsibility 
of putting forth one’s greatest effort. We 
found the Group Contest to be of great value 
in stimulating the pupils as a whole, and es- 
pecially those who can not be considered as 
entrants to the Speed Contest. 


Following is a summary of the results of 
this year’s contest: Red Bank High School, 
22 students, score 37., Miss Faye Emerson, 
teacher; Chattle High School, 32 students, 
score 32., Miss Madeline Hebert, teacher; 
Manasquan High School, 13 students, score 
24., Miss Marian Cardilla, teacher; Leonardo 
High School, 29 students, score 15.8, Miss 
Lillian Zanes, teacher; Asbury Park High 
School, 20 students, score 14.3, Miss Jean- 
nette Schuppan, teacher. 


C. E. Hulten, the present Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin, has been elected to the superinten- 
dency at Marinette, Wisconsin, for next 
year. 
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J. H. Williams has 
been teaching commer- 
cial subjects in the 
High School at Ply- 
mouth, Wisconsin, 
during the past year. 
He is a graduate of the 
High School at Nor- 
way, Michigan, and 
of Albion College, Al- 
bion, Michigan. 





The Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a State Contest in Short- 
hand and Typewriting on Friday, May 16, 
1924. District Contests were held on Sat- 
urday, April 26. E. D. Pennell of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, is the Chairman of the State 
Contest Committee. The final contest will 
be held at the Western State Normal School 
in Kalamazoo. 


On March 18 a Shorthand and Type- 
writing Contest was held in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, between the Ashtabula and Harbor 
High Schools of that city. Teams of five 
were entered in each class. Both the Type- 
writing and Shorthand Contests were won by 
the Astabula High School teams. 

The Novice Shorthand Contest, which was 
open to any stenographer in the city, was won 
by a 1923 graduate of the Ashtabula High 
School. The Novice Typewriting Contest, 
which was open to any typist in the city, was 
won by a former Harbor High School grad- 
uate. 

The two high schools represent different 
school systems. The contest was conducted 
by E. W. Harrison, Assistant Principal of the 
Longwood High School of Commerce of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mrs. Mabel Armstrong and Miss 
Blanche McDonald are the commercial 


teachers in the Ashtabula High School, and 
Miss Alma Brant and Miss Agnes Leahy are 
the commercial teachers in the Harbor High 
School. 


Emma Anderson, 
last year a teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at 
Cloquet, Minnesota, is 
teaching commercial 
subjects this year in 
the High School at In- 
ternational Falls, Min- 
nesota. 





NEWS FROM THE PACIFIC 
COAST 


rhe City of Shelton, Washington, is indeed 
fortunate in having such a patriotic citizen 
as the Honorable Mark E. Reed, who 
recently gave the grounds and building of 
the new High School and dedicated them 
to his wife, Mrs. Irene S. Reed. Mr. Reed 
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is a man with high ideals, and in all of his 
successful business achievements he has never 
“lost the common touch with his fellowmen’’. 
Mrs. Reed has been serving as Chairman of 
the School Board since 1909; and the City of 
Shelton should be proud of the new building 
and equipment. 

Superintendent H. E. Loop came to 
Shelton in 1909 from Puyallup, and is now 
a member of the Board of Trustees for the 
State Teachers’ Retirement Fund. The 
Commercial Department is well equipped, 
and the teacher in charge is Emma Richert. 


The Longview Business College of 
Kelso-Longview, Washington, was re- 
cently sold by Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Stoss- 
meister to Messrs. R. J. Fletcher and H. S. 
Hill. This new management gives added 
strength to the school at Kelso-Longview 
because of the long years of successful school 
work on the part of the new owners. R. J. 
Fletcher has successfully managed the Cen- 
tralia Business College, Centralia, Wash- 
ington, for many years, and will continue to 
manage the Centralia school. Mr. Hill, who 
was formerly associated with Mr. Fletcher, 
has had excellent business experience and is an 
accountant of ability. He was with the Fed- 
eral Income Tax Board for some time. Mr. 


Hill is now in charge of the Kelso-Longview 
School. 


Charles F. Walker, President of the 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Port- 
land, Oregon, recently addressed the Adver- 
tising Club of Portland; and since he ap- 
peared before this group of men he has been 
busily engaged speaking to various audi- 
ences. The editor has known Mr. Walker 
for the past twelve years, having been asso- 
ciated with him at the International Business 
College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, from 1912- 
1917. It is very gratifying to know that Mr. 
Walker is coming to the front in Portland 
as a school man and as a business man. 
Some time we hope that Mr. Walker will 
prepare an article dealing with some phase 
of commercial education for publication in 
THE BALANCE SHEET. 


John Oborn and Opal Jackman, stu- 
dents in the Blackfoot High School, Blackfoot, 
Idaho, won first and second prizes respectively 
in the Bookkeeping Contest conducted by the 
Idaho Commerce Teachers’ Association. A 
Gold Medal was awarded the winning student 
by the South-Western Publishing Company. 
The students were trained by Miss Carolyn 
Overstreet, the commercial teacher in the 
Blackfoot High School. Miss Overstreet is 
also President of the Idaho Commerce 
Teachers’ Association. The bookkeeping test 
and photographs of the winning candidates 
will appear in an early issue of ‘“The Balance 
Sheet’. 
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A New Spoke in the Hub 


The first day at school a little girl pre- 
sented herself who looked very much like a 
true daughter of Italy. 

“You're an Italian’? asked the teacher. 

‘‘No’m’’, was the astonishing reply. 

“But wasn’t your father born in Italy’’? 

“Yes’m”’. 

“And wasn't your mother born in Italy’? 

“Yes’m”’. 

“Well, you must be an Italian”’. 

““No’m’"’, she answered, ‘I’m Irish. 
born in Boston”’. 


History Teacher—What battle was the 
turning point of the Revolutionary War? 

Dozing Student—I don’t know, I had a 
borrowed book this morning. 


I was 


Teacher—Helen, can you tell me who suc- 
ceeded Edward VI? 

Helen— Mary. 

Teacher—Now Alice, who followed Mary? 

Alice (absent minded)—Her little lamb. 


Paternal Style 


“Now, my little man’’, said the barber to 
a youngster in the barber's chair, “how do 
you want your hair cut?” 
’ “With a hole in the top, like dad's”, 
the reply. 


Was 


Used to it 


Two women were discussing a wedding 
that had taken place at their church the pre- 
vious day. 

“And do you know”, said one, ‘‘just as 
Frank and the widow started up the aisle to 
the altar everv light in the church went out”’. 

This startling bit of information was 
greeted by a number of “Oh’s’’. | 

“What did the couple do then?” inquired 
one. 

“Kept on going. 
way.” 


The widow knew the 


FEW TALES 


Disguised 

Young Lady—Were you pleased with the 
new school, little boy? 

Willie—Naw! Dey made me wash me = 
face an’ when I went home de dorg bit me 
‘cause he didn’t know me. 

The Judge—Now, are you sure you under- 
stand the nature of an oath? 

The Youth (scared stiff)—Sure, ain't I yer 7 
caddy down at the links? 

“Why does a giraffe have such a long 
neck?” asked the teacher. 

‘Because its head is so far away from its 
body”’, hopefully replied the boy. 

Thrashing Machine 

A little chap was offered a chance to spend 
a week in the country, but refused. Coaxing, 
pleading, arguing, promising of untold won- 
ders alike brought from him nothing but the 
stubborn ultimatum, ‘“‘No country for me!" 

“But why not?” some one asked, finally. 

“Because”, he responded, ‘‘they have 
thrashin’ machines down there an’ it’s bad 
enough here where it’s done by hand.”— 
Kensington Distaff. 


Lady—Tobe, I’m sorry to hear your wife 
got a divorce. 

Tobe—Yessum; 
Alabama. 

Lady—Who will do my washing now? 

Tobe—Well, mum, I’se co’tin again an | 
co’ts rapid. 


she done gone back to 


The History Class 
Teacher—Why did the South lose in the 
Civil War? 
Student—Because they didn’t have enough 
land to fight on. 


Perfect Equality 
Father—Why is it that you are always at 
the bottom of the class? 
Johnny—It doesn’t make any difference, 
daddy; they teach the same things at both 
ends. 
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